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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


VITAL FIGURES 


The year’s births in the United 
States topped the 4 million mark for 
the first time in 1954, bringing total 
population to almost 164 million. 


GIANTS OF INDUSTRY ’ 


The aircraft industry, which em- 
ploys 811,000 workers, is now the na- 
tion’s largest; auto manufacturing is 
second; steel making is third. 


STRIKES AHEAD? 


Skilled negotiating may be needed 
this year to avert several big strikes. 
Contracts will soon expire between 
unions and employers in the auto, 
steel, and several other large. indus- 
tries. Some big differences exist be- 
tween labor leaders and management 
over terms to be included in the new 
contracts. 


AIR SAFETY 


Though final figures are not yet 
compiled, an all-time record for safe 
air travel in the U. S. seems certain 
for 1954. Approximately 35 million 
passengers flew on scheduled airlines. 
Only about 1 fatality occurred for 
every 1,200 million miles flown by 
these passengers. 


JOB THREAT? 


With 850,000 fewer workers, U. S. 
factories in November 1954 turned 
out the same amount of goods they had 
produced in November 1953. New 
and better machines made up for the 
manpower drop. Labor leaders say 
that if mechanical devices keep on re- 
placing workers, hours of labor will 
have to be shortened in order to pre- 
vent unemployment. 


DRIVING CHAMPS 


Young women are better drivers 
than young men, according to Allstate, 
the country’s second largest auto in- 
surance company. It is now dropping 
its price rates of auto liability insur- 
ance to women drivers under 25 in 
certain states. 


OCEAN HOPPING 


For the first year in history, more 
people flew over the oceans of the 
world in 1954 than sailed across them, 
according to the International Air 
Transport Association. On the North 
Atlantic route alone, about 580,000 
passengers went by air. 


ANCIENT DEBTS 


Uncle Sam wants to pay out 299 
million dollars—if those entitled to the 
money will step up and claim it. The 
sum represents loans (bonds) made 
years ago to the government to help 
finance the Louisiana Purchase, the 
War of 1812, construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and other big projects. 
Many of the bonds have never been 
presented for payment, but are prob- 
ably gathering dust in attic trunks, 
old desks, and other long-forgotten 
places. 











WHAT IS HIS FUTURE? 


More school, or service in the armed forces? 


Armed Forces’ Training: 
A Major National Issue 


Congress Examines Eisenhower Administration’s Plan for 


Enlarging and Strengthening Our Reserves 


HE U. 8S. Defense Department is 

seeking congressional approval on 
some big changes in the setup of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces. These changes, if 
adopted, will eventually affect millions 
of young men. 

In brief, President Eisenhower and 
his defense officials plan to cut the 
size of our active fighting forces and 
to expand our reserve forces—that is, 
the men who have been given military 
training and then sent back to civilian 
life. 


What is the basic idea behind these 
plans? 


President Eisenhower and most of 
his advisers doubt that we are likely 
to be plunged into a major war in the 
immediate future. At the same time, 
they believe that we face many years 
of world tension and unrest. So the 
administration wants. a defense sys- 
tem which, while strong, will not be 
too costly and burdensome for this 
“long pull.” 

It is argued that we need regular, 
active forces of moderate size—plus a 
large reserve that can be mobilized on 
short notice in case of emergency. 


These are the ideas—right or wrong— 
on which the newest plans for Amer- 
ica’s armed services are based. 


How large are this nation’s active 
military forces today, and how might 
their size be changed within the next 
year or so? 


The total strength of the armed 
services is now approximately 3,218,- 
000 (including about 38,000 women). 
Under present plans, this figure will 
be cut to approximately 3,000,000 by 
next June, and to 2,850,000 a year 
later. The Army, which now has 
1,343,000 soldiers, is scheduled to have 
just 1,025,000 by the summer of 1956. 
Navy and Marine strength, which now 
totals 914,000, is slated for a reduction 
to 850,000. 

The Air Force, meanwhile, is te be 
slightly expanded—from its present 
strength of 961,000 to a total of 975,- 
000 by the summer of 1956. This fact 
indicates that our government plans 
to rely increasingly on air power. 
The Eisenhower administration ap- 
parently believes that if we maintain 
a strong Air Force, capable of striking 

(Continued on page 2) 


Greece Wants UN 
Ruling on Cyprus 


British Opposed to Proposal 
to Give Islanders Vote 
on a Greek Union 


HEN the UN General Assembly 

meets this year, it will again be 
faced with the tough question of who 
should govern the Mediterranean 
island Cyprus. The island is now a 
British colony, but Greeks hope it will 
become part of their nation. Great 
Britain and Turkey—and, indirectly, 
the United States—are involved with 
Greece in the Cyprus dispute. 

Our. government is worried that 
quarreling over the island may lead 
to a weakening of anti-Russian de- 
fenses in the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Greece and Turkey belong to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The two countries also have 
an alliance with Yugoslavia, which 
does not belong to NATO. 

If the Cyprus issue is not settled 
satisfactorily, Greece and Turkey may 
not cooperate as closely as they have 
been doing in building military 
strength. Such a result would be a 
big setback for the free world, which 


‘counts on teamwork by the Mediter- 


ranean lands to help check aggression. 

Cyprus, about three times the size 
of Rhode Island, lies 40 miles off the 
coast of Turkey and about 500 miles 
from the mainland of Greece, Often 
overrun by conquerors, it was once 
ruled by Greece in ancient times. Tur- 
key took the island in 1571 and held 
it for more than 300 years. Britain 
obtained centrol of Cyprus in 1878 un- 
der an agreement with Turkey. 

Population of Cyprus is around 500,- 
000, of which nearly 18 per cent is 
Turkish. About 80 per cent of the 
people speak Greek, and a large part 
of this majority group has been de- 
manding union with Greece for a num- 
ber of years. In recent. months, the 
unionists have stepped up their de- 
mands. 

Greece supports the Cyprus union- 
ists, and has asked the UN to endorse 

(Continued on page 6) 


HARRIS @ EWING 


KING PAUL and Queen Frederika of 
Greece, during a 1953 visit to our 
country 
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Nation’s Military Forces 


(Continued from page 1) 


devastating blows with atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, Moscow won’t be 
likely to start a war. 


At present, how do the armed forces 
obtain their men? 


All branches except the Army now 
consist entirely of volunteers. Young 


men can enlist for terms of four years | 


in the Navy or Air Force, and for 
periods of three years in the Army or 
Marines. The Army is made up partly 
of those who have volunteered for 
three-year terms, and partly of two- 
year draftees. 

Young men have recently been 
drafted at a monthly rate of 23,000, 
but Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
says this rate will be cut approxi- 
mately in half starting’ next month. 
The normal draft age at present is 
from 18% through 25. 


What is the role of our reserve or- 


ganizations such as the National 
Guard? 
Along with the National Guard 


there are the Army Reserve, the Naval 
Reserve, and other groups,- whose 
members can be called into action in 
case of emergency. Under present law, 
numerous veterans are required to 
stay in the reserves several years after 
being released from active duty. 

Some of these reservists keep their 
military skills up to date by frequently 
taking part in drills, but many others 
do not. They aren’t all compelled to 
do so. Defense Department officials 
say that our reserve groups, in gen- 
eral, are not now “suitably trained and 
organized to meet the requirements of 
national security.” 


How do President Eisenhower and 
his defense advisers propose to remedy 
this situation? 


They have drawn up a complicated 
“National Reserve Plan,” consisting 
of several programs. 

One program is for young men of 
17 and 18. Each year, if Congress ap- 
proves the plan, about 100,000 of these 
youths will be given an opportunity 
to volunteer for six months’ intensive 


Army or Marine training. After this 
short period of active duty, they will 
be placed in the reserves for a term 
of 9% years. 

Furthermore, the Delonas Depart- 
ment wants a continuation of our pres- 
ent two-year draft law. (The meas- 
ure expires next June, and Congress 
is being asked to renew it.) Thus, 
young men who don’t get into the six- 
month training program—and who 
don’t volunteer under some other en- 
listment plan—will undoubtedly be 
drafted for two years. 

Draftees will go into the reserves 
after their active duty is completed, 
and so will the men who serve three- 
year and four-year enlistments. But 
their reserve obligations won’t con- 
tinue quite so long as those of the six- 
month trainees. For instance, a two- 
year draftee normally would spend six 
years in the reserves. 

In short, if the administration’s 
plan is adopted, all able-bodied young 
men can expect to spend some time on 
active duty with one of the armed 
services—and then to remain for a 
number of years in the reserves. 

The Defense Department wants to 
establish much stricter rules for re- 
servists than now prevail. It wants to 
require most reservists to take part in 
frequent drills, or several weeks of 
summer camp, or both. 

If a man didn’t take part in such 
training activities, he might lose all 
rights to the benefits that veterans 
usually receive. Also, he might not 
be able to get an honorable discharge 
at the end of his term in the reserves, 
or he might be called back to active 
duty with the regular armed forces. 
In general, such measures aren’t used 
against present-day reservists who 
fail to keep up their training. 


What major viewpoints are ex- 
pressed concerning these proposals? 


There are several. Many individ- 
uals, for instance, oppose continuation 
of the draft as part of our defense pro- 
gram. According to these people, any 
form of compulsory peacetime service 
is out of place in a democracy. They 
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ADAPTED FROM NEW YORK TIMES CHART 


HOW the administration wants to change strength in our armed forces. Note that 
the Air Force is the only service branch slated for enlargement. 


now using the draft. 


argue that we could, by offering our 
military men pay boosts and other 
advantages, get plenty of soldiers 
through voluntary programs. 

Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana 
suggests a 25 per cent pay hike for 
enlisted men in our armed services. 
He thinks this increase might attract 
enough volunteers to take care of our 
military manpower needs. 


Opposite View 


Meanwhile, there are large numbers 
of Americans who think some form 
of compulsory training is necessary. 
They argue that there is nothing un- 
democratic about requiring able- 
bodied youths to devote some time to 
national defense. They doubt that 
volunteer programs alone can provide 
enough men. 

The people who approve conscrip- 
tion, though, don’t all advocate exactly 
the same type of program. Some sup- 
port the Eisenhower administration’s 
new plan, and some don’t. 

Those who criticize the administra- 
tion program argue: 

“The proposed system wouldn’t be 
fair. Quotas for the six-month train- 
ing program would be filled on a first- 
come, first-served basis. If the gov- 
ernment received applications from 
more youths than it could accept in 
this program, latecomers would be left 
out. Then they would have to enlist 
in one of the armed services for three 
or four years, or wait for the draft. 
Why should one group be given the 
special privilege of serving only six 
months on active duty, while others 
must serve two years or more? 

“Defense officials claim to be plan- 
ning on a trained reserve force of 5 
million men by 1959. But the six- 
month training program, operating at 
a rate of 100,000 men per year, would 
take 10 years to produce even a million 
trained reservists. 

“Does the administration look upon 
the 100,000-per-year program as a 
mere ‘entering wedge,’ to be enlarged 
as soon as it wins public and congres- 
sional approval? If so, defense of- 
ficials should be frank about their in- 
tentions. If not, then the great bulk 
of the Defense Department’s proposed 
5 million reservists will need to consist 
of draftees and others who have 
served two or more years in the active 
armed forces; so why confuse the 
whole program by adding the six- 
month training plan to it? 

“The proposed system is one of the 
most complicated and confusing plans 





U. S. ARMY 


AMERICAN YOUTH training in the Army. It is the only one of the services 


The Air Force, Navy, and Marines depend on voluntary 
enlistments to fill their requirements for personnel. 


i 


ever drawn up by a _ government 
agency. If adopted, with all its dif- 
ferent alternative programs, the na- 
tion’s young men simply won’t know 
where they stand or what to expect. 
Their future has been cloudy enough 
in past years, but this new proposal 
would confuse it still further. 

“Finally, it is doubtful that the 
‘National “Reserve Plan’ could fulfill 
our country’s security requirements. 
Experience should have taught us by 
now that it is almost impossible to 
keep a reserve force well enough or- 
ganized and trained that it can be 
mobilized on short notice into an ef- 
fective fighting machine.” 

People who favor the Defense De- 
partment’s proposals reply: 

“The new plan would not be unfair 
or too confusing. It would permit a 
young man to choose from among a 
variety of training programs—each of 
which would present certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The six- 
month training program would offer 
one big advantage—an extremely 
short period of active duty. But this 
would be offset by the following: 

“(1) The six-month trainee would 
spend at least 3% more years in the 
reserves than would the men taking 
part in most other military programs. 

“(2) According to present plans, he 
would get only $30 a month during 
his active-duty period, whereas two- 
year draftees receive at least $78. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


“(3) The six-month trainee, after 
completing his active duty, may pos- 
sibly receivé fewer veterans’ benefits 
than other ex-servicemen are entitled 
to get. It is true that such benefits 
are now being trimmed, and that no- 
body who enters the armed services 
after this month, for instance, will be 
eligible for ‘GI Bill of Rights’ school- 
ing. However, there are certain vet- 
erans’ benefits that may continue to be 
available for draftees and others who 
serve a fairly long period of active 
duty, but may not be available to six- 
month trainees. [Editor’s note: This 
point is not certain as yet. ] 

“The proposed system will ade- 
quately serve the needs of our country. 
It will provide a large number of serv- 
icemen trained for two or more years, 
and it will provide others who—during 
a six-month period of active duty— 
will have learned the basic elements of 
Army and Marine work. 

“It will furnish a big supply of re- 
servists who can effectively back up 
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our regular Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines, in case of war. The reg- 
ular active forces can be expanded far 
more rapidly, through the use of these 
reservists, than would otherwise be 
possible.” 


What is being said about the admin- 
istration’s plan for trimming the total 
size of our regular active armed 
forces? 


Supporters of the plan say: 

“It is a good idea. The most im- 
portant element in U. S. defense today 
is our stockpile of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, together with the planes 
to deliver them. So long as we remain 
powerful in these respects, Russia 
won’t dare start a world war. 

“The Eisenhower administration 
does not propose to trim America’s air 
power. In fact, the Air Force is to 
be slightly enlarged. But the admin- 
istration does plan to cut down on our 
land forces, since it feels that we 
couldn’t possibly match the manpower 
strength of such heavily populated 
countries as China. At the same time, 
it seeks a well-trained reserve organi- 
zation, whose existence should more 
than make up for the reduction in 


regular Army, Navy, and Marine man- 


power strength.” 

People who oppose the reduction an- 
swer as follows: 

“It is dangerous. Reserves aren’t a 
good substitute for regular active mil- 
itary units. Furthermore, we mustn’t 
rely too heavily on air and atomic 
power. There is too much danger of 
another ‘local’ conflict such as the 
Korean war, in which Army and Ma- 
rine divisions had to bear the brunt 
of the fighting. 

“Many people felt that we would 
have started a global conflict if we had 
employed atomic weapons in connec- 
tion with the Korean war, so they op- 
posed the use of such weapons. In 
case any ‘local’ outbreak occurs in the 
future, we must have large land and 
sea forces ready for immediate use in 
the event that we feel it unwise to 
wage atomic warfare.” 

These issues will be debated at 
length in Congress during the next 
few months. 


“I LOVE LUCY” has high TV audience ratings. 





Shown here are (left to right) 
stars William Frawley, Desi Arnaz, Lucille Ball, and Vivian Vance. 


Radio-—TV-—Movies 


OTHING is followed more closely 

—or arouses more controversy— 
in the radio and television industry 
than “the ratings.” 

The ratings are commercial, public- 
opinion polls. They try to find out how 
many people follow each radio and TV 
program. There are several companies 
in the rating business. No two use 
exactly the same method of collecting 
information. Consequently, different 
rating services can, and often do, come 
up with different findings. 

Some services send interviewers 
from door to door. They ask house- 
holders what shows they have been fol- 
lowing in the past few hours. Other 
services conduct polls by telephone. 

Another method is to have set own- 
ers jot down in a diary the programs 
they see or hear for a week. A more 
elaborate method is to attach a small 
device to all radio and TV sets in a 
household. The device records on film 
the station to which a set is tuned 
at particular times. Researchers then 
check the film and find out what pro- 
grams were received. 

Ratings are often expressed in per- 
centages. For example, one service 


gave “I Love Lucey” a rating of 49.6 re- 
cently. This means that the program 
was presumably being received by 49.6 
per cent of the sets in areas that could 
pick up the show. 

No service polls more than a small 
percentage of radio and TV-set own- 
ers. Each tries, however, to use a 
typical cross-section, so that it can ac- 
curately estimate what the rest of 
the population is following on the 
air. Leading pollsters include Tren- 
dex, Pulse, American Research Bu- 
reau, Hooper, Videovex, and Nielsen. 
Though the services often disagree, 
sponsors and competing networks usu- 
ally attach a good deal of importance to 
their findings. 

= 

John Wayne was the most popular 
movie star of 1954, according to the 
Motion Picture Herald’s poll of thea- 
ter owners. The stars were rated ac- 
cording to box office receipts of mov- 
ies in which they appeared. Behind 
Wayne came Martin and Lewis, Gary 
Cooper, James Stewart, Marilyn Mon- 
roe, Alan Ladd, William Holden, Bing 
Crosby, Jane Wyman, and Marlon 
Brando. 








ACK Boner is a 
young man of 
good purposes and 
high ideals. He 
3 nearly always does 
Walter E. Myer the right thing as 
he sees it. Conscious of his good in- 
tentions and of his many worthy deeds, 
he thinks he should have the approval 
of his fellow students. He would like 
to be popular. 

The other day, feeling an impulse 
of hospitality, he invited four of his 
classmates—Bob, Fred, Tom, and Jim 
—to have sodas with him at the corner 
drugstore. Talk turned to school af- 
fairs and to a recent English exam. 
Boner, who had received 92 in the test, 
remarked that anyone who had not 
passed the exam “was certainly dumb.” 
Not until after he had spoken did he 
remember that Bob, who always had a 
hard time with English, had received 
a mark of 63. 

Politics came under discussion a few 
minutes later, and Boner promptly 
observed that all politicians are 
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Jack Boner Is a Nice 


Fellow, But— 


By Walter E. Myer 


“crooked.” He sensed a definite frigid- 
ity in the atmosphere, but couldn’t 
figure out why, until he remembered 
that Jim’s father was a member of the 
City Council. 

Changing the subject, Boner re- 
marked that the party he had attended 
the previous week end was a “stupid 
affair.” He wondered why Fred 
seemed resentful. As a matter of fact, 
he forgot for the moment that Fred’s 
best friend had given the party. 

It was a genuinely friendly impulse 
which had prompted Jack Boner to ask 
his classmates to have sodas with him. 
He was always doing things like that. 
Yet these kindly overtures didn’t seem 
to get him anywhere. He had been a 
candidate for the student council at the 
last election, and had been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. He was disappointed 
at his failure. 

But that wasn’t what hurt him most. 
It was the fact that his classmates 
didn’t seem to like him. They didn’t 
invite him to join in their school and 
social activities. 


In a fit of desperation, Boner went 
to his older friend, Mr. Wiseman, and 
asked what was the matter. “Your 
trouble,” said Wiseman, “is that you 
are tactless. You mean well, but you 
are thoughtless. You don’t keep your 
wits about you. You are always irri- 
tating people or making them angry or 
hurting their feelings. You don’t do 
it intentionally, but the effect is as bad 
as if you did.” 

“But,” said Boner, “shouldn’t one be 
honest? Shouldn’t he say what he 
thinks?” 

“One should be honest, all right,” 
replied his friend, “but he needn’t 
say everything that comes into his 
mind. Avoid irritating words or be- 
havior, associate pleasantly with your 
fellows, conduct yourself so that*you 
contribute to the good feeling, comfort, 
or happiness of everyone. You can do 
this only by giving some thought to 
what you say and do. 

“Tact should be cultivated by all. 
Without it, one cannot get along with 
others, however good his intentions.” 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 8. 


1. Many people have searched for a 
panacea (pin-i-s@i) for war. (a) 
remedy (b) excuse (c) decisive 
weapon (d) substitute. 


2. Fiscal (fis’call) policy is con- 
cerned with (a) foreign affairs (b) fi- 
nances (c) fissionable materials (d) 
fishing rights. 


3. One who incites (in-sitz) a rebel- 
lion (a) stirs it up (b) observes it (c) 
ignores it (d) puts it down. 


4. The decision of the French As- 
sembly will have a salutary (sil‘ii- 
tér-i) effect on European defense plans. 
(a) serious (b) long-range (c) helpful 
or beneficial (d) slight. 


5. The Premier tried to placate 
(pla’kait) both East and West. (a) fool 
(b) disregard (c) bring together in a 
meeting (d) please. 


6. We hope the Asian nations will 
resist the blandishments (blin‘dish- 
ménts) of Soviet Russia. (a) threats 
(b) flattery (c) military strength (d) 
lies. 

7. To ponder (pon’dér) over a ques- 
tion is to (a) think it over, weighing 
all sides (b) jump to conclusions (c) 
discuss it with a group (d) take it 
lightly. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a word relating to the dispute 
Greece wants the United Nations to 
settle. 


1. British island colony that Greece 
would like to have. 


2. Indonesian city where Asian and 
African nations will confer. 


3. Greece’s chief occupation. 


4. Under the Eisenhower plan for mili- 
tary training, only the — 
will be increased in size. 


5. John Davis Lodge, former Connecti- 
cut governor, is our new Ambassador 
eee 





6. Neighboring ___________ leaders 
oppose Greece’s efforts to bring about 
territorial changes in the Mediterranean. 


7. Greece is trying to balance her econ- 
CS 
8. Capital of Greece. 


9. The administration plans to put 
more emphasis on building — ~~ ___ 
manpower forces in its new military 
training program. 





1}2)/3)4/5/6/7;/8/9 
























































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: coal, shale. VERTICAL: 1. 
ears 2. ore, or oil; 3. tariffs; 4. Labor; 
5. offshore; 6. half; 7. atomic; 8. Nelson; 
9. Quebec. 
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The 


Troubled Panama 





Ever since Panama’s President José 
Antonio Remén was killed by an as- 
sassin’s bullet earlier this month, there 
have been rumblings of trouble in the 
Central American land. Meanwhile, 
Remon’s successor, former Vice Presi- 
dent José Ramon Guizado, is doing all 
he can to presérve peace in his coun- 
try. Both he and the late President 
Remon were known for their friend- 
ship toward us. 

We are deeply concerned with events 
in Panama because one of our most 
vital waterways, the Panama Canal, 
is located there. President Remén’s 
death came shortly after we had 
signed a new agreement with Panama 
on the use of the strip of land known 
as the Canal Zone, through which the 
waterway runs. 

In a treaty made 51 years ago, we 
agreed to pay Panama $250,000 a year 
in rent for the 10-mile-wide Canal 
Zone. In 1936, the price was raised 
to $430,000. It is reported that the 
latest agreement with Panama pro- 
vides for a U. S. payment of over 11% 
million dollars a year to the Central 
American country. 


Envoy to Spain 


John Davis Lodge, former Repub- 
lican governor of Connecticut, is get- 
ting ready to take over a new post— 
that of ambassador to Spain. Early in 
the present session of Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent Lodge’s name to 
the Senate for approval as our envoy 
to Spain. The lawmakers may have 
already acted on the appointment by 
the time this paper reaches its readers. 

Lodge comes from a family famous 
in politics. His brother, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., is our chief delegate to the 
United Nations. His grandfather was 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
from Massachusetts, who strongly op- 
posed U. S. membership in the fore- 
runner of the UN—the League of Na- 
tions—after World War I. 

Born 52 years ago in Washington, 
D. C., John Davis Lodge has crowded 
a number of careers into his lifetime. 
He studied law and worked as a lawyer 
for a firm in New York City. Later, 
he become an actor and played in a 
number of films and on the stage. 

During World War II, Lodge served 
in the U. S. Navy. When he returned 
to civilian life, he decided to make 
politics his career. In 1946, he was 
elected to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives from Connecticut. He 
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served in the House from that time 
until 1950, when he was elected gov- 
ernor of his adopted state. Last year, 
he lost out in a bid for a second term 
as Connecticut’s chief executive. 


Mrs. Luce Reports 


Our ambassador to Italy, Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, says the Italian nation is 
much better off today than it was a 
year ago. Mrs. Luce, who plans to re- 
turn to her overseas post later this 
week after spending a short time in 
the United States, has this to say 
about changes in Italy during the past 
year: 

A year ago, Italy didn’t have a 
stable government. No leader ap- 
peared to have enough backing in the 
Italian legislature to set up an effec- 
tive government. Unemployment and 
poverty were widespread. In foreign 
affairs, the Italian-Yugoslav dispute 
over Trieste was keeping the two coun- 
tries at sword’s point. 

Now, Premier Mario Scelba appears 
to be in firm control of Italy’s govern- 
ment, and he is successfully tackling 
the land’s many problems. Though 
there are still many jobless and hun- 
gry people in the country, employment 
is picking up in most parts of Italy. 

Italy and Yugoslavia have settled 
their dispute over Trieste. The two 
lands are now friends for the first 
time in many years. Also, the Italian 
legislature, under Scelba’s leadership, 
has approved the Allied agreements 
for rearming West Germany as a west- 
ern defense partner. 


Peiping or Peking? 


The Chinese communists and the 
Nationalists are, of course, bitter 
enemies. Not only do they disagree 
about politics, but even about the spell- 
ing of the capital of Red China. 

Peking is the way the communists 
usually spell it. Peking means “north- 
ern capital.” Since the city is being 
used by Red China as its capital, that 
is the correct spelling, the communist 
regime holds. 

But the Nationalists insist on the 
spelling Peiping, which means “north- 
ern peace.” 
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Hundreds of years of history ex- 
plain the two spellings. In the 1400’s, 
China’s rulers moved their govern- 
ment from Nanking (southern capi- 
tal) to the northern city which they 
called Peking. This name remained 
in use until the 1920’s. Then the Na- 
tionalist government moved the capital 
back to Nanking and changed Peking 
to Peiping. The Reds, when they took 
over China, renamed the city again. 


Presidential Messages 


President Eisenhower is giving Con- 
gress some details of the measures. he 
would like to see enacted into law this 
year. Today, January 17, the Chief 
Executive is scheduled to give Capital 
Hill his ideas on the nation’s budget— 
government spending and tax policies. 
Later this week, he plans to report to 
Congress on the problems of business 
and industry in the country. 

On January 25, the President will 
send his special message on new health 
proposals to Congress. Three days 
later, he expects to present plans for 
a multi-billion-dollar highway-build- 
ing program to the legislators. 

Meanwhile, the Chief Executive has 
already sent several important pro- 
posals to Capitol Hill for action. Early 
in the month, he outlined major sug- 
gestions for new laws in his State of 
the Union speech to both houses of 
Congress (see note elsewhere on these 
pages). 

In some of his other messages to the 
Senate and the House, the President 
called for (1) fewer restrictions on 
trade with other nations; (2) pay 
boosts for government workers; and 
(3) changes in our defense setup (see 
page 1 story). 


Asian-African Meeting 


Next April, leaders of some 30 
Asian and African lands, including 
Red China, are scheduled to get to- 
gether in the Indonesian city of Ban- 
dung. The April parley was recently 
suggested by India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Indonesia. These coun- 
tries say they want to meet with other 
lands to discuss global problems as 
well as social and economic matters. 


y of the Week 


Besides Red China and the five host 
nations, countries invited to Bandung 
include: Afghanistan, the African 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Gold Coast, 
Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Nepal, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Syria, Thai- 
land, Turkey, and the Indochinese 
lands of communist north and free 
south Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

We and our western allies will keep 
a close watch on the April parley. We 
can only guess what the outcome of the 
meeting will be. Though some of the 
lands invited to Bandung are friendly 
to us, others, including Red China, are 
our enemies. Still others, such as In- 
dia, side with us at times and oppose 
us on other occasions. 

Meanwhile, columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann believes that the real purpose of 
the April parley is to discuss the 
struggle of Asian and African lands to 
free themselves of outside control. 
Lippmann feels that the Bandung dele- 
gates will take a critical look at west- 
ern nations’ policies in the Asian- 
African area. 


A New Senator 


Officials of both parties are waiting 
to see how South Carolina’s Senator 
J. Strom Thurmond will vote on issues 
before Congress. Thurmond, who re- 
gards himself as a Democrat, defeated 
the regular Democratic candidate in 
last fall’s election. Enough voters 
wrote Thurmond’s name on the ballot 
to make him the winner in the 1954 
race—the first American on record to 
win a Senate seat by a “write-in” vote. 

The 1954 election wasn’t the first 
time that Thurmond opposed the reg- 
ular Democratic Party. In the 1948 
Presidential contest, he left his party 
and ran for the Presidency on a 
States’ Rights ticket. In the 1952 
election, he and some other South 
Carolina leaders suppdrted Republican 
Eisenhower for President. 

Because of his past record in op- 
posing the regular Democrats, political 
observers believe Thurmond will line 
up with Republicans in Congress on 
many issues. In reply to questions on 
this matter, Thurmond says only that 
he plans to vote for “the best inter- 
ests of the people of South Carolina 
and the country” regardless of party 
policies. 

Thurmond was born 53 years ago in 
South Carolina. He studied law and 
worked for a time as a lawyer and as 
a teacher. After serving in the Army 


during World War II, he ran for gov- 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S FARM near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


ernor of his state in 1946 and won. He 
returned to his law practice after his 
gubernatorial term expired in 1950, 
but continued to take an active part 
in state and national politics. 


The Tables Are Turned 


For a number of years now, we and 
our. allies have been asking the Soviets 
to lift some of their strict regulations, 
which confine western representatives 
to certain areas of Russia. The 125 or 
so American diplomats and newsmen 
stationed in Russia are barred from 
many Soviet cities and other areas. 

Because the Reds have repeatedly 
refused to relax stiff curbs on diplo- 
matic travel within their borders, we 
recently decided to tighten restrictions 
on the rights of Soviet representatives 
in this country. About 27 per cent of 
our land area, including many cities 
with important defense installations, 
is out of bounds for the estimated 400 
Soviets stationed in the U. S. 


This Week in History 


January 19, 1807. Robert E. Lee 
was born at Stratford, Virginia, of a 
family that had already distinguished 
itself in American history. Robert E. 
Lee, like a number of his forebears, 
decided on a military career. He 
fought for the U. S. in its war with 
Mexico in the 1840’s, and attained the 
rank of colonel by the time that con- 
flict ended. 

When Virginia joined other south- 
ern states in breaking away from the 
Union early in the 1860’s, Lee was torn 
between loyalty to the national gov- 
ernment and loyalty to his native 
state. He decided in favor of Virginia, 
and was later put in command of the 
South’s military forces. Though he 
fought brilliant campaigns against his 
foes, Lee and his troops eventually 
surrendered to the Union armies in 
1865. 


Ladejinsky’s New Job 


Wolf Ladejinsky, a U. S. agricul- 
tural expert who helped modernize 
Japan’s farming methods after World 
War II, is at work on his new job. Our 
government wants him to help map out 
land reform programs for southern 
Viet Nam, an Indochinese land threat- 
ened by communism. 

Ladejinsky’s new duties will include 


(1) working with native leaders in 
dividing up large land holdings among 
the Viet Namese people; and (2) ad- 
vising the land’s farmers on how to 
grow better crops. 

Ladejinsky was hired for his job 
in Viet Nam by the Foreign Opera- 
tions. Administration (FOA)—a gov- 
ernment agency which supervises our 
various overseas aid programs—after 
he had been fired by the Department 
of Agriculture as a “security risk.” 
FOA feels that the farm expert is a 
loyal American despite Agriculture’s 
ruling against him. The State De- 
partment, which had carefully checked 
into Ladejinsky’s background when he 
was on its payroll, agrees with FOA. 


Issues Before Congress 


The nation’s lawmakers have al- 
ready opened debate on some propos- 
als made by Eisenhower in his State 
of the Union message to Congress 
earlier this month. Among other 
things, the President asked the legis- 
lators to: 

1. Continue programs for sending 
technical and other aid to our over- 
seas friends. 
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2. Grant additional aid to drought- 
stricken farmers and help low-income 
farm families improve their lot. 

3. Approve a program for building 
35,000 housing units for low-income 
families each year for the next two 
years. 

4. Change the law which’ requires 
that most workers be paid a minimum 
wage from the present 75-cent-an-hour 
minimum to 90 cents. 

5. Increase the pay of congressmen, 
federal judges, and also the men in 
uniform. 

6. Admit Hawaii as our 49th state 
immediately, and act on Alaska’s bid 
for statehood later. Also, extend home- 
rule and balloting rights to the vote- 
less residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

7. Propose an amendment to our 
Constitution which would give 18-year- 
olds the right to vote in national 
elections. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
be (1) Indonesia, and (2) Should the 
voting age be lowered to 18? 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Young married man: When I got home 
last night my wife greeted me with a 
big kiss. She had a wonderful meal 
cooked and insisted that I read the paper 
afterward instead of helping her with 
the dishes. 

Older married man: And how did you 
like her new dress? 






































CARTWRIGHT IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“You’re always welcome around here, 
Hector. I want my daughter to get 
good and sick of yoy!” 


Jack: The brunettes have sweeter dis- 


positions than blondes. 
Jim: Well, my girl’s been both and I 
can’t see any difference. 


* 


Superintendent: For this job we want 
a responsible man. 

Applicant: That’s me. Wherever I 
have worked, if anything went wrong, 
they told me I was responsible. 

* 


A blushing young woman handed the 
Western Union clerk a message contain- 
ing only an address and the word “Yes.” 

“You know you can send 15 words for 
the same price,” said the man, helpfully. 

“I know. But don’t you think I’d 
seem too eager if I said it 15 times?” 

* 


A wealthy oil man after years without 
a vacation, decided to take a trip around 
the world. Arriving in Paris, he hired 
a guide to tour the city. As they ap- 
proached the Eiffel Tower, the million- 
aire gasped in amazement. Then he 
asked his guide: 

“How many barrels a day do you 
reckon they get out of that rig?” 

* 

Visitor: Young man, I’d like to see 
somebody with a little authority. 

Buck private: Maybe I can help. I 
have as little as anybody around here. 





SPORTS 











NVITATIONS were recently sent 

out to 83 countries to take part in 
next year’s Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The first invita- 
tion went to Greece. The little Medi- 
terranean land was so honored because 
it was there that the Olympics origi- 
nated hundreds of years ago. 

About the dawn of history, the 
Greeks began to hold foot races in 
honor of Zeus, king of their gods. 
These contests on the plains of Olym- 
pia gradually assumed greater and 
greater importance until finally, in 776 
B.C., the Greeks began to keep a rec- 
ord of the winners of various events. 

Thereafter, the competition was 
held every 4 years for almost 12 cen- 
turies. The contest became known as 
the Olympic Games. To the foot races 
were added such other events as dis- 
cus throwing, wrestling, jumping, and 
boxing. 

Solemn ceremonies ushered in the 
contests. The athletes took an oath 
to compete as good sportsmen. At the 
end of each race, the winner was 





FOR OPENING the Olympic Games, 
relay runners carry a burning torch all 
the way from Greece to the contest 
arena, wherever it may be—traveling 


by ship when necessary. A flame is 
kindled from the torch, and burns in the 
arena throughout the games. 


crowned with a wreath of olive leaves. 

Many other honors came to the win- 
ners. They were praised by poets, 
orators, and musicians at a banquet 
following the games. Monuments were 
built to the champions. They did not 
have to pay taxes. To win a prize in 
the Olympic Games was the greatest 
thing one could do for his native city. 

Only Greeks of pure blood competed 
in the Olympics until about 146 B.C. 
At that time, Greece was conquered by 
the Romans. A few years later, Ro- 
man youths entered the competition. 
As time went on, friction developed 
between the Greek and Roman ath- 
letes. After a bad outbreak of rioting, 
the Roman Emperor Theodosius abol- 
ished the Games about 392 A.D. 

The stadium at Olympus was 
wrecked by an earthquake in the sixth 
century, and later a landslide buried 
the ruins. In 1878 the ruins of the 
ancient Greek stadium were uncov- 
ered, and this aroused new interest in 
the famous athletic competition. In 
1896 the sporting event was revived 
on an international basis. 
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Cyprus Dispute Worries American Defense Planners 


(Continued from page 1) 


elections for the islanders. They 
would vote on how they want to be 
ruled, and Greeks think that a ma- 
jority would choose union with Greece. 

Last month, Greece agreed to post- 
ponement of UN discussion of the Cy- 
prus question during the 1954 Assem- 
bly meeting, but she has the right to 
bring up the matter again this year 
and is expected to do so. 

Her argument is that Cyprus fell un- 
der British control by circumstance, 
and that the islanders should now be 
allowed to determine how they should 
be ruled—in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation which the UN endorses. 

The supporters of union argue that 
the people of Cyprus speak the Greek 
language and belong to the Greek Or- 
thodox Church. So, say the unionists, 
it would be a naturai development for 
Cyprus to become a part of Greece. 

Turkey does not particularly want 
Cyprus for herself but does oppose 
having it come under the control of 
Greece. The Turks apparently prefer 
that the British remain on Cyprus and 
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keep strong military forces there to 
help defend the Mediterranean. 

Britain wants to keep Cyprus and 
continue to maintain it as a military 
base. She is building up her strength 
on the island, and looks upon it as a 
substitute for bases in the Egyptian 
Canal Zone, from which British troops 
are withdrawing at Egypt’s request. 
In British eyes, Cyprus is now of 
greater military value than it has 
been in the past. 

Greece has said that Britain could 
keep bases on Cyprus, if the island 
were under Greek control. The Brit- 
ish have indicated that such an idea is 
not acceptable. 

Britain has offered almost complete 
self-government to the people of Cy- 
prus in an effort to ease tension, but 
the islanders so far have refused to 
accept the offer. Agitation for Greece- 
Cyprus union is being continued. 

The British argue that Greece 
hasn’t ruled Cyprus. for at least 2,000 
years, and therefore has no real claim 
to it in modern times. The island 
people benefit from money spent by 
British troops. They would lose in- 
come, be subject to high taxes, and be 
forced to lower their standard of liv- 
ing under Greece, according to the 
British argument. 

The British say that a number of 
the agitators for a Cyprus-Greece 
union are communists whose only aim 
is to stir up trouble. The British 
express doubt, despite Greece’s claims, 
that a majority of the people of Cyprus 
really want to change their present 
way of living. 

The United States opposed action 
by the UN on Cyprus last month, and, 
as a result, there was a show of cool- 
ness toward us by the Greek govern- 


ment. There have been some anti- 
American demonstrations in Athens, 
the Greek capital. 

In line with our tradition that peo- 
ple should rule themselves, this coun- 
try would endorse a larger degree of 
self-government for Cyprus. At the 
same time, the American view is that 
the matter of ownership of the island 
should not be taken up now, mainly 
because of defense reasons. 

Our diplomats may try to persuade 
Greece not to force the Cyprus issue 
before the UN. If the Greek govern- 
ment does insist upon bringing up the 
matter, we probably shall again op- 
pose a UN decision. 

Our government doubtless will try 
to find some way to settle the Cyprus 
dispute, however, for we want Greece, 
Turkey, and Britain to continue as 
cooperating allies. 

Greece can provide worthwhile help 
in the world-wide effort to discourage 
Russian aggression. The Greeks now 
have an army of 125,000, and it has 
been trained with American technical 
help. In addition to the regular army, 
there is a reserve force of about 50,- 
000 men. The air force is of high 
quality, and uses American jet planes. 
The Greeks are brave fighters, and 
have been known as such for centuries 
past. 


Long-Range Job 


Greece alone probably could not 
stop an attack by Russia, but she, 
Turkey, Britain, and Yugoslavia to- 
gether would have a good chance of 
throwing back aggression. Thus co- 
operation by these lands is vital. 

Greece certainly has a more urgent 
problem to solve than that of Cyprus. 
The problem is how to earn a living 
for a population of nearly 8 million. 

With an area of just over 51,000 
square miles, Greece is about the size 
of Alabama. Most of the country is 
mountainous. For years, only about 
20 per cent of the land has been suit- 
able for farming, and even this portion 
is rocky, with thin topsoil. Farmers 
and herdsmen make up most of the 


country’s population, and they have a 


hard time earning a living. Many of 
the farmers struggle along with tools 
of the most primitive type, and are 
pathetically grateful to receive such 
simple items as steel hoes or spades as 
gifts from America. 





UNITED NATIONS 


GREECE suffered great damage during World War II and a civil conflict that 
followed. Schools often had to be conducted in the out-of-doors, as shown above. 
Many new schools have been built, and conditions are better now, although there 


is still much room for progress. 


Even though only a small part of 
Greece’s area was used for farming 
before World War II, the nation de- 
pended primarily on agriculture for 
materials she exported. Tobacco, figs, 
currants, and olives were products at 
the top of the list. The country also 
earned foreign money by carrying the 
goods of other lands in her ships. The 
earnings from exports and shipping 
paid for food and raw materials bought 
abroad. Greece managed to earn a 
living, but a poor one. 

The already poor standard of living 
was lowered further during nine years 
of war. Greece was attacked by Italy 
in 1940 and by Germany in 1941. The 
country was then occupied by the Ger- 
mans. With the end of the occupation 
and of the world conflict in 1945, 
Greece became involved in a bitter po- 
litical struggle. This led to civil war, 
with the communists pitted against 
the government. The government, 


supported by the U. S., won the war in 
1949, but at tremendous cost in lives 
and property. 

As a result of the long years of war, 
millions of Greeks were left living in 
poverty. Tuberculosis and starvation 





HANSEN-BLACK STAR 


STUDENTS doing gymnastics at a girls’ college in Greece 





were found everywhere. About 10 per 
cent of the population were refugees 
from villages and farms destroyed 
by the communists. These, with the 
unemployed, were on relief. They were 
given about 15 cents and a pound of 
bread a day by the government. A 
Greek was fortunate if he had one 
good meal a day of macaroni, fish, or 
vegetables. 

Housing was poor. One family of 6, 
for instance, was living in a single 
room in a damp basement as late as 
1949. An old bed was the only furni- 
ture, and it was used by the mother 
and three children. The father and 
fourth child slept on old sacks piled on 
the floor. Schools were in bad repair, 
or non-existent. Hospitals were badly 
equipped and too few in number to 
meet the needs of the people. 


Real Progress Shown 


With American aid of about 1% 
billion dollars, Greece has made great 
strides forward in the past five years. 
New houses, hospitals, and schools 
have been built, and, although short- 
ages still exist, conditions are improv- 
ing gradually. Most people at least 
get enough to eat. 

Through reclamation and by irri- 
gation of land formerly unused, Greece 
has increased her food production by 
90 per cent in the past 5 or 6 years. 
Greek ships again are carrying freight 
for other nations. 

Greece lacks coal, and has under- 
taken to develop water resources to 
provide electric power. Several power 
plants begun four or five years ago 
are now nearly completed, and some 
already are in use. 

In order to cut down on the need 
for buying goods from other lands, 
Greece has built a number of factories. 
She now has an oil refinery, nitrogen 
and aluminum plants. These are in 
addition to textile, chemical, and food- 
packing plants which Greece had be- 
fore World War II. 

Despite all the progress made, the 
Greeks still must buy about 20 per 
cent of the food they need from other 
countries. More Greek goods are being 
exported than in 1951, but not enough 
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are yet being sold to pay for the prod- 
ucts that Greece has to buy. 

One reason for insufficient exports 
is that Greece has lost a large share 
of her old markets in countries that 
now are dominated by Russia. Hun- 
gary, for example, formerly bought 
considerable amounts of Greek tobacco, 
but does so no longer. Greece’s best 
customers today are West Germany, 
Britain, and the United States, but 
their purchases are not enough to 
make up for the lost markets. 

The Greeks are continuing to de- 
velop new farm lands, to build fac- 
tories, and to search for new markets. 
Within a few years, they hope to be 
able to make their own way in the 
world. Meanwhile, they probably will 
continue to want some help from the 
United States. 

Greece is a constitutional monarchy 
under King Paul, who visited the 
United States in 1953. National gov- 
ernment is carried on by a prime min- 
ister, a cabinet, and an elected legis- 
lature, which has most of the govern- 
ing powers in the nation. 

While outwardly democratic, some 
Greek governments often have acted 
in dictatorial fashion. American po- 
litical advisers have worked hard to 
put Greek affairs on a more demo- 
cratic basis, and have had some good 
successes in the past two or three 
years. 

For one thing, democratic admin- 
istrations have been installed in towns 
and rural areas. Farmers are taking 
a great interest in electing their offi- 
cials, and in seeing that local affairs 


are run smoothly and justly. Second, + 


interest in the national government 
is increasing rapidly. People are fol- 
lowing political developments with 
greater eagerness than ever before, 
and their influence is helping to bring 
improvements in the conduct of na- 
tional government. 





Case of Emergency 


Would our government be able to 
continue with its work if enemy bomb- 
ers hit the nation’s capital? It isn’t 
pleasant to think about this problem 
but our leaders feel that we must be 
ready for trouble if it comes. 

Top government officials are now 
making plans to set up secret offices at 
places located outside of Washington, 
D. C. Skeleton crews of government 
workers, to be especially trained to 
take over the work of their agencies in 
case of an emergency, will be placed in 
these offices. They will have all the 
records and information needed to con- 
duct the government’s business, 


ranean Sea. 





PICKOW THREE LIONS 


MAIN STREET in Nicosia, capital of the British colony of Cyprus in the Mediter- 


Some of the signs in Greek advertise British-made goods. 


Cyprus—Ancient Land 


British Colony in Mediterranean Sea Has Colorful History 
and Has Been Under Many Rulers in Past Centuries 


YPRUS has a history that dates 
back to. ancient times, and men 
often have fought to rule that Medi- 
terranean island (see page 1 article). 
People were living on Cyprus, sci- 
entists say, around 5,000 years ago. 
Greeks first came to know the island 
around 3,400 years ago, and since that 
time much of the Greek way of life has 
been adopted by many of the people. 
The Greeks, though, were not the 
only ones to have an influence on Cy- 
prus. Egyptians, Phoenicians, As- 
syrians, Persians, Romans, and Turks 
—as well as the Greeks—held power at 
one time or another over the island. 

One of Christ’s Apostles, Paul, 
visited Cyprus in Biblical times, and 
his visit is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. King Richard-the-Lion-Hearted 
of England (one of the Crusaders who 
fought anti-Christian Turks for pos- 
session of Palestine) conquered Cy- 
prus in 1191. 

Crusading orders ruled Cyprus for 
nearly 300 years, until it was taken in 
1489 by forces from Venice (now an 
Italian city, but in earlier times a 
powerful nation.) Turkey captured 
Cyprus in 1571, and it came under 
Britain, the present rulers, in 1878. 

Cyprus today is a busy land. One 
may see British warships at anchor in 
harbors. There are growing numbers 


of soldiers and sailors on leave in the 
towns, for Britain is building up her 
Cyprus bases. 
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CYPRUS, off the Turkish coast, is about 500 miles from the Greek mainland 


One also may see long-bearded Greek 
farmers bringing their products to 
market, or Turks discussing business 
over cups of coffee at a sidewalk cafe. 
In stores, customers may be served cof- 
fee and rolls while they decide upon 
their purchases. In the countryside, 
visitors almost always are asked into 
a farm home for a meal. As they 
carry on their daily work, the Cypri- 
otes (people of Cyprus) adopt a 
friendly and cheerful air. 

Cyprus is the third largest island in 
the Mediterranean, ranking behind 
Italian Sicily and Sardinia. Much of 
the island is mountainous. However, 
there is a large plain, and nearly half 
of the land is good for farming—al- 
though some irrigation is necessary. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation 
of the Cypriotes. Crops include wheat 
and other grains, olives and olive oil, 
cotton, tobacco, and a bean that is 
used for feeding cattle. Sheep, goats, 
cattle, horses, and mules are raised. 
Some of nearly all the farm crops and 
mules are exported. 

Cyprus has a number of minerals, 
including iron pyrites, chromite, as- 
bestos, zinc, and copper. It is pos- 
sible that Cyprus was the first land to 
discover copper. At any rate, the word 
copper is derived from Cyprus. The 
mineral products are exported. 

The islanders buy a large number of 
manufactured products from abroad, 
including machinery of all kinds: Most 
of the imports are bought from Brit- 
ain, but Cyprus sells a larger share of 
her exports to West Germany than to 
any other country. 

The living standard in Cyprus is 
good by east European standards, and 
the island has excellent highways. 
Education is generally limited to the 
elementary and secondary grades. 





Pronunciations 
Bandung—ban’'doong 
Cambodia—kim-bé di-uh 
Cyprus—-si prus 
José Antonio Remé 





ho-za’ an-to’nyé 


José Ramon Guizado—hé-zi’ ri-mén’ 
gé-za'do 

Ladejinsky—lad'uh-jin’ski 

Laos—1a’éz 

Nicosia—nik’6-see’a 

Peiping—bay-ping 

Peking—pé-king 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 

Zeus—zis 





Readers Say— 











I feel that students should discuss, 
rather than debate, the issue of recog- 
nizing Red China. In a discussion, the 
participant does not have to take a stand 
on either side of the issue; instead, he 
discusses both the pros and the cons with 
the other members of the group. Why 
don’t we leave debating for less contro- 
versial subjects, and just “discuss” Red 
China? Marion Sowapa, 

Rice, Minnesota 


* 


I think it is undemocratic to forbid col- 
lege students to debate important politi- 
<ul eoabtions. Debaters should be able 
to express themselves publicly on any 
current problem and let the listeners 
draw their own conclusions as to which 
side is right. JOHN DOWNES, 

Spokane, Washington 


* 


In my opinion, the United States should 
give more aid to the Latin American 
countries. If the communists were to 
gain control of Latin America, our secur- 
ity wouid be seriously threatened. More 
financial assistance would strengthen our 
ties with Latin America and keep it 
from bevoming a prey to communist ag- 
gression. JOAN SOLARI, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I agree that the U. S. should give aid 
to Latin America, but only in a limited 
amount. I do not think it is necessary to 
establish a bank just for Latin American 
loans when there are so many other 
needy lands where the communist threat 
is even greater. BEATRICE SPINELLA, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I firmly believe that our government 
should take steps to admit Alaska and 
Hawaii to statehood before the commu- 
nists become interested in these two rich 
territories. CHARLES BURNETT, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


Cheers for President Eisenhower for 
favoring a new low-cost public housing 
program! It’s about time our govern- 
ment did something about city slums. 

ANN LEE RUSSELL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


It seems to me that our government 
should give the President more leeway 
in sending surplus crops to such needy 
lands as Indochina and India. Although 
we might lose money on such a program, 
we would be gaining the appreciation and 
friendship of the countries that we 
helped. MELISSA PERRY, 

Seattle, Washington 


* 


I don’t think there is much chance of 
“neaceful coexistence” with Soviet Rus- 
sia at the present time. Neither the com- 
munist nor the non-communist world 
seems willing to change its political 
ideas. Although we must keep on trying, 
I doubt that the world situation will im- 
prove until the two sides can reach some 
sort of compromise. 

LAVONNE JOHNSTON, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


* 


Since the end of World War II, the 
communists have shifted their aggressive 
aims from Europe to the underdeveloped 
lands of Asia. First they invaded Indo- 
china, then Korea, and now they are 
aiming at Formosa. It is up to us to 
take a more forceful position in Asia. 
If we do not succeed in halting commu- 
nist expansion on that continent, we 
shall soon find that it is entirely con- 
trolled by the Reds. 

EDWARD BACHTELL, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
* 

Although the security system is neces- 
sary, the people working with the sys- 
tem have gone too far in their accusa- 
tions of some of our finest and ablest sci- 
entists. URSULA WALKER, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
* 


Not many Americans feel they can af- 
ford the expense of taking four or more 
years of college work and then accept low 
salaries as teachers. We will have 
teacher shortages until pay scales in this 
profession are brought up to the point 
where teachers can made a good living. 


MARJEAN PETERSON, 
Loa, Utah 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Office Machine Work 


HE modern office is highly mech- 

anized. Calculators of different 
types add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide almost instantaneously. Various 
duplicating machines quickly turn out 
hundreds of copies of a single page of 
material. Then, there are machines 
for addressing envelopes, writing 
checks, and keeping books. There are 
also the key-punch machines used to 
prepare cards for the punched-card 
accounting, and calculating devices 
that process huge volumes of data at 
high speeds. 

Your duties, if you choose this work, 
will depend upon the size and the 
kind of business that employs you. All 
offices have one or more types of busi- 
ness machines. Some have only type- 
writers, while others have many dif- 
ferent kinds of machines. 

In large offices, an operator usually 
specializes in running one or two types 
of machines. In small offices, he may 
operate various machines or he may 
have a combination of duties. The 
more eomplicated machines—those for 
keeping books, writing checks, or 
punching cards—require skilled oper- 
ators who have no other duties. 

Your qualifications should include 
the power to concentrate and the abil- 
ity to use your hands quickly and ac- 
curately. 

Your training may be acquired 
rather easily. Frequently, you can 
learn to use the more simple office ma- 
chines in high school. Business col- 
leges teach the operation of the more 
complicated devices. Sometimes a 


person is taught to operate a few 
machines after he or she has been em- 
ployed by a firm; and, in many in- 
stances, manufacturers give two- or 
three-month courses to young men 
and women to teach them to operate 
their mechanical products. 

Job opportunities for business ma- 





REMINGTON RAND 


AN OFFICE MACHINE operator 


chine operators can be found through- 
out the nation, in small towns as well 
as in large cities. All branches of in- 
dustry and the federal, state, and local 
governments employ persons trained 
in this work. 

Advancement opportunities are 
somewhat limited, but a job as an of- 
fice machine operator can be an enter- 
ing wedge to a higher position in busi- 
ness. Firms want young employes— 
both men and women—who have some 


practical skill, such as_ shorthand, 
typing, or a knowledge of office ma- 
chines. Once you have secured a job 
on the basis of one of these skills, you 
can, if you are industrious and have 
ability, advance to other positions. 

Salaries vary greatly, depending 
upon the skill of the worker, the length 
of service, and the type of machine he 
operates. Some operators receive as 
little as $30 a week, while others earn 
as much as $100 or more. The aver- 
age pay in this field is roughly $55 for 
a 40-hour week. 

Advantages and disadvantages of- 
fered by this work depend upon your 
vocational likes and dislikes. Certain 
individuals find the operation of busi- 
ness machines monotonous, for duties 
vary little from one day to the next. 
Others find such work quite satisfy- 
ing. Often the office machine operator, 
in helping to get out detailed statis- 
tical reports or in carrying out other 
duties, has a very responsible position. 

Further information on jobs for be- 
ginners in this field can be obtained 
from local business firms and from 
nearby offices of your State Employ- 
ment Service. If you are interested in 
working for Uncle Sam you can secure 
a pamphlet entitled “Federal White- 
Collar Worker” No. 1117, for 15 cents 
in coin from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 





The ideas that benefit a man are 
seldom welcomed by him on first 
presentation. —Elbert Hubbard 





Historical Backgrounds - - - Draft Methods 


HE belief that male Americans 

should bear arms in the common 
defense against an enemy dates back 
to colonial times. The methods by 
which Americans have been brought 
into the armed forces, however, have 
undergone great changes since then. 

In colonial days practically every 
male citizen was assigned a place in 
the local militia. In case of an emer- 
gency, he was expected to drop his 
plow or ax, take his rifle, and help re- 
pulse the enemy. At that time the 
militia acted principally as a force to 
repel Indian attacks. Each colony had 
its own militia. 

During the American Revolution, 
voluntary enlistment in George Wash- 
ington’s army lagged, and there were 
repeated calls on the militias to help 
in the struggle against the British. 
Though they played important roles in 
winning the war, the militiamen fre- 
quently lacked training and discipline, 
and enlistment periods often expired 
when troops were most needed. 

General Washington was keenly 
aware of the weaknesses of the mili- 
tary procurement system. During his 
Presidency, he urged that Congress 
enact a law to bring young men into 
military service and to provide them 
with good training. The lawmakers 
turned down the request. Many feared 
strong military power in the hands 
of the federal government. 

In the war of 1812, a volunteer army 
of sufficient size could not be recruited, 
and again the state militias were 
called into service. Raw, untrained 


troops were sometimes thrown into 
battle with disastrous results. 


When 





the British marched on Washington, 
the defense of the capital was left to 
4,400 militiamen who had been in serv- 
ice only a few days. The British 
quickly captured the city and burned 
the White House. 

In 1845, during the Mexican War, 
General Scott was well on his way to 
Mexico City with a sizable army 
when 40,000 of his troops completed 
their one-year enlistment terms. They 
promptly went back home while Scott 
had to wait for replacements. 

During the War Between the States, 
both sides had serious trouble in pro- 
curing manpower. The North and 
South each drafted men. However, 
those who were drafted could hire sub- 
stitutes, and the cry went up that the 
war was being fought with “the rich 
man’s money and the poor man’s 
blood.” Hundreds were casualties in 
draft riots in New York City. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 
FINGERPRINTING drafted men for 
service during the First World War 





Studying the draft mistakes of the 
War Between the States, officials in 
later years learned priceless lessons. 
When World War I broke out, they 
vowed not to repeat these mistakes 
and the Selective Service Act of 1917 
embodied many ideas that are now 
considered basic in any military pro- 
curement plan. 

. Local draft boards composed of 
civilians were set up for the first time. 
No hired substitutes were allowed. 
Once a man was drafted, he was in 
service for the duration of the war. 
Individual deferments were permitted 
only for good cause, and corruption 
was made very difficult. 

The draft in World War II strongly 
resembled that employed in the First 
World War, although there were cer- 
tain improvements. One of these in- 
sured a discharged veteran his right 
to re-employment in the job he had 
left to enter the armed forces. 

Of the nearly 15 million men who 
served in our armed forces during 
World War II, about 66 per cent were 
inducted through the draft. The act 
expired in 1947, but the following year 
President Truman requested a peace- 
time draft to fill the manpower needs 
of our armed forces. Congress agreed 
to his request, and when the Korean 
War broke out in 1950, the draft was 
stepped up. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) remedy; 2. (b) finances; 3. (a) 
stirs it up; 4. (c) helpful or beneficial; 
5. (d) please; 6. (b) flattery; 7. (a) 
think it over, weighing all sides. 





Study Guide 











Military Training 


1. Why do President Eisenhower and 
the Defense Department propose to re- 
duce the size of our country’s active land 
and sea forces, and to strengthen the 
reserves? 


2. What does the proposed boost in Air 
Force strength indicate? 


3. How large, in terms of manpower, 
are the U. S. armed services at present? 
According to administration plans, how 
large are they to be by the summer of 
1956? 


4. What change in the Army draft 
rate is to occur soon? 


5. Describe the proposed six-month 
military training program for teen-agers. 


6. In what way does the Defense De- 
partment plan to stiffen our reserve 
forces’ training procedures? 


7. Give arguments for and against the 
new six-month training plan. 


8. Present some arguments for and 
against the proposed reduction in the 
size of our land forces. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor the 
military manpower and training program 
which the Defense Department advo- 
cates? Why or why not? 

2. Do you think it is wise for our 
nation to be reducing the size of its reg- 
ular active Army, Navy, and Marine 
forces? Explain your position. 


Greece Today 


1. Why is the United States concerned 
about the dispute over Cyprus? 


2. Tell something about the location, 
size, population, and people living on 
Cyprus. 

3. What does Greece want the UN to 
do about the dispute? 


4. Briefly give the positions of Greece, 
Britain, Turkey, and the U. S. concern- 
ing Cyprus. ~ 

5. Why is the island important to 
Britain? 


6. Summarize events in Greece during 
and just after World War II that led 
to a very low standard of living. 


7. How has the position of Greece im- 
proved in the past five years? 


8. What is still Greece’s big economic 
problem? 
Discussion 


1. Do you think that Cyprus should 
become a part of Greece? Explain your 
position. 


2. In view of our extensive aid to 
Greece, how much consideration, if any, 
do you believe she should give to our 
feelings on the Cyprus dispute? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are we worried about rum- 
blings of trouble in Panama? 


2. Tell something about the background 
of John Davis Lodge. To what new post 
has he been appointed? 


3. According to U. S. Ambassador 
Clare Boothe Luce, what changes have 
come about in Italy during the past year? 


4. Why do the Chinese communists 
and the Nationalists differ in their spell- 
ing of Red China’s capital city? 


5. Name some of the issues President 
Eisenhower plans to deal with in forth- 
coming messages to Congress. 


6. In what nation do 30 Asian and 
African lands plan to meet next April? 


7. Why do political observers believe 
Senator Thurmend will line up with Re- 
publicans in Congress on a number of 
issues? 
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